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AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PICS  SAVED  PER  LITTER  DURING  THE  PAST  5  YEARS 
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Hog  production  in  1942  will  set  a  new  all-time  record,    i he  number 

OF  PIGS   raised  during  THE   PAST  FALL  TOTALED   35.6  MILLION   HEAD      18  PERCENT 
MORE   THAN  THE    1940  CROP   AND  THE   LARGEST   FALL   CROP   ON   RECORD      'ThE   N  MBER 
OF  sows    INDICATED  TO  FARROW  DURIKG  THE    1942  SPRING  SEASON    IS  28  PERCENT 
LARGER  THAN    IN    1 94   ,    AND    IF  THE   NUMBER  OF  PIGS  SAVED   PER   LIFTER  'I  aboUT 
AVERAGE,   THIS  YEAR's  SPRING  CROP  WILL  TOTAL  CLOSE  TO  62  MILLION   ^EAD  ThE 
HEAD  1927'"  "  °'  54?5  M  LUON 
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THE    LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 

Sumngry 

Hog  production  in  1942  will  set  a  new  all-^time  record.    The  number  of 
pigs  raised  during  the  past  fall  totaled  35 .6  million  head,  18  percent  more 
than  the  1940  crop  ^d  the  largest  fall  crop  on  record.    The  n\imber  of  sows 
indicated  to  farrow  during  the  1942  spring  seas-on  is  28  percent  larger  than 
in  1941,  and  if  the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  is  about  average,  this 
year's  spring  crop  -vdll  total  close  to  62  million  head.    The  largest  spring 
crop  raised  in  any- other  year  on  record  v;as  54.5  million  head  in  1927. 
These  increases  in  the  1941  fall  and  in  the  1942  spring  pig  crops  are  larger 
than  those  called  for  in  the  194i  goals  for  Agriculture  prepared  last  fall, 
but  with  the  outbreak  of  v.ur  in  the  Pacific  a  total  hog  production  as  large 
as  that  now  in  prospect  is  needed. 

On  the  basis  of  these  increases  in  the  number  of  pigs  raised  and  in 
the  trend  of  marketings  during  the  past  few  months,  slaughter  supplies  of 
hogs  in  1942  are  expected  to  be  exceptionally  large.    Inspected  hog  slaughter 
during  the  present  calendar  year  may  reach  a  total  of  about  54  million  head. 
This  compares  with  46.5  million  head  in  1941  and  the  previous  record  of  a 
little  over  53  million  head  slaughtered  in  1923. 

Cattle  feeding  operations  will  not  be  reduced  as  sharply  in  the  1941- 
42  feeding  season  as  appeared  likely  last  fall.    The  total  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  January  1  is  indicated  to  be  about  3  percent 
smaller  than  on  that  date  last  year;  for  the  country  as  a  viiole,  the  number 
was  probably  as  laa'ge  as  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  but  last.    The  number 
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of  long-fed  cattle  still  in  feed  lots  on  January  1  v/as  exceptionally  large, 
and  marketings  of  well-finished  <5"ai:tle-  probably  v/ill  continue  large  for 
several  more  vjeeks.    A  fairly  sharp  reduction  in  market  supplies  of  fed 
cattle  is  expe^jted  in  the  late  spring,  however. 

No  increase  in  cattle  production  is  called  for  by  the  1942  goals,  but 
an  increase  in  marketings  for  slatighter  is  recommended*    Cattle  numbers  have 
been  increasing  since  1938,  and  if  this  upvrard  trend  should  continue  for  a 
year  or  so  longer,  slaughter  supplies  of  cattle  at  the  end  of  that  period 
would  be  exceptionally  large*    If  at  that  time  consumer  demand  is  not  as 
strong  as  it  will  be  in  1942,  very:  low  cattle  prices  could  hardly  be  avoided. 
Hence  the  long-tine  outlook  for  the  cattle  industry  mil  be  improved  if  the 
uprvard  trend  in  cattle  numbers  is  halted. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  on  January  1  this  year  was  the 
largest  for  any  year  on  record  -  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  lambs  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  vm.s  only  a  little  larger  than  the 
record  number  last  year,  but  in  the  "Vfestern  States  an  increase  of  about  9 
percent  over  a  year  earlier  was  reported.    These  increases  in  lamb-feeding 
operations  will  be  reflected  during  the  next  3  or  4  months  in  moderately 
larger  supplies  of  fed  lambs  for  market  than  a  year  earlier. 

Total  meat  production  in  the  calendar  year  1942  is  expected  to  be 
approximately  21  million  povmds,  about  8  percent  more  than  in  1941  and  much 
the  largest  output  on  record.    This  quantity  of  meats  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  expected  lend-lease  requirements  in  1942  and  to  provide  a  per  capita 
consumption  in  the  United  States  larger  than  in  most  recent  years. 

-  January  20,  1942 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  DEVELOHIENTS 
HOGS 

Hog  Prices  Advance^  in  Deceriber_ 
aKd  llirly  January 

Hog  prices  advanced  sharply  during  December  and  early  January.  The 
average  price  of  butcher  hogs  at  Chicago  in  early  January  was  about  ^11.40, 
compared  mth  OlO»00  in  early  December  and  $7,35  in  early  January  1941. 
Hog  prices  declined  seasonally  during  October  and  Fovember,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  December  advance  they  are  now  only  a  little  louver  than  the  peak 
prices  reached  last  September,    The  trend  in  hog  prices  during  most  of  1941 
was  sharply  upv^ard.    The  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  for  the  year  was 
$9 #45,  compared  with  an  average  of  |5«70  in  1940« 

Corn  prices  also  have  advanced  sharply  in  recent  weeks.    The  rise  has 
been  a  little  greater  than  that  for  hogs,  so  that  the  hog-oorn  price  ratio 
has  declined  moderately.    In  early  January  the  ratio,  based  upon  Chicago 
average  prices,  was  a  little  below  14.0,  compared  with  15.0  last  October # 
This  is  still  considerably  above  the  long-time  average  of  11.6,  hovrever, 
and  is  favorable  for  feeding  corn  to  hogs. 

Hog  Slaughter  Increased 
sharply  "in  December 

The  weekly  rate  of  hog  marketings  increased  sharply  during  December, 
and  in  the  past  several  weeks  it  has  been  running  much  greater  than  a  year 
earlier.    The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during 
December  totaled  5.8  million  head,  26  percent  more  than  in  November  and 
only  5  percent  less  than  the  large  December  1940  slaughter.  Inspected 
slaughter  for  the  calendar  year  1941  totaled  46,5  million  head,  8  percent 
less  than  in  1940. 

The  average  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
during  1941  was  about  241  pounds.    This  compares  with  a  little  over  252 
pounds  in  1940  and  the  previous  record  average  v/eight  of  235  pounds  in  1939. 
Important  factors  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  weights  at  which  hogs 
viere  marketed  during  1941  were  (1)  the  sharp  advance  in  the  general  level 
of  hog  prices  and  the  accompanying  improvement  in  the  hog-oorn  price  ratio, 
and  (2)  the  food-for-defense  program  begun  last  April  under  which  farmers 
were  urged  to  feed  their  hogs  to  heavier  weights.    The  extent  to  v^ich  hogs 
were  held  on  farms  for  longer  feeding  is  indicated  by  the  relatively  late 
market  movement  of  the  1941  spring  pig  crop. 

Ceiling  Prices  for  tard  Revised  by 
Office  of  Firice'  Administration 


Effective  January  2,  the  price  ceilings  recently  established  for  fats 
and  oils  were  revised  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.    Under  the  new 
order,  prices  prevailing  on  October  1  have  been  selected  as  the  general 
level  for  the  new  ceiling,  with  the  provision  that  no  ceiling  price  be  less 
than  111  percent  of  the  previous  ceiling  price  •  that  prevailing  on 
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November  S6,    In  the  case  of  lard,  the  October  1  price  of  prime  steam  lard 
at  Chicago  vjas  <;10»80,  about  , 110  percent  of  the  November  26  price  of  $9«85i 
Hence,  the  r.e\r  ceiling  is  established  at  the  higher  price  of  ^10«93,  iwhich 
is  111  percent  of  §9,85. 

Yfith  the  estoolishment  of  ceiling  prices  for  lard  on  December  13, 
lard  prfcys  dsclined  to  ths  c; ailing  level,  mth  tvidirg  rrhsG-ply  reduced. 
Since  Jai-iic-ry  2,,  prio3s  have?  8.g,a:.n  risen,  but  in  ad. d- January  they  were  a 
little  below  the  ceiling  level* 

Lard:    Price  per  100  pounds,  prime  steam  at  Chicago 
for  specified  days 


Day 


October  1 

NcreiP.ber  26 
D-iiC  ember  12 
Decenbar  13-31 
Jatiuary  2 
3 
5 

6  - 
7 

8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Price 


Dollars 

10,80 

■9.35 
10  ,65 
9o85 
10  3.58 
10^52 
10  =42 
10c,45, 
10, .,57 
10 -.62  • 

10,:.C5 

10r.S7 

10,t72 
10o78 
10,,  7  8 
10,75 


S+-orage_  Stocks  of  Pork  and  Lard 
1-icr eased  Seasonally  in  December 

The  net  in-storage  movement  of  pork  during  December  amounted  to  119 
million  pounds,  raising  stocks  on  January  1  to  469  million  pounds.  The 
January  1  stocks  Vv-ere  about  30  percent  smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier 
and  were  little  different  from  the  1936-40  average  for  that  date. 

Lard  stocks  increased  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount  during 
December,  the  net  in-storage  movement  for  the  month  amounting  to  only  9 
million  pounds*    Stocks  on  January  1  were  substantially  larger  than  the 
1936-40  average,  but  they  were  much  smaller  than  the  exceptionally  large 
stocks  held  on  that  date  last  year. 


Hog  products  in  storage  outside  of  processors'  hands  and  owned  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultxire  on  January  1  amounted  to  9.3  million  pounds  of  cur 
pork  and  4,2  million  pounds  of  lard. 
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Storage  holdings  of  pork  and  lard  on  the  first  of  the  month,  average 
1835-36  to  1939-40,  1940-41,  and  current  marketing  year . 


Pork 

Lard 

:Rendered 

pork  fat 

Month 

I  Average : 
:  1935^36: 
:      to  : 
:  1939-40: 

1940-41 

;  1941-42; 

Average 
1935-36 

to 
1939-40 

;  1940-41 

;  1941-42 

;  1940-41 

;  1941-42 
* 

!  Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Mllion 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

■  Million 
pounds 

Oct, 

Nov,  J 
Dec ,  ; 
Jan,  ) 
Feb,  : 
Mar  , 
Apr , 
Yi&y 

June  ! 
July  : 
Aug. 
Sept,  ! 

.  299,8 
277,3 
330.9 
458,4 
568,7 
600.5 
!  585.2 
:  570,7 
535.5 
505,3 
456,3 
380.3 

329,2 
303,7 
408,9 
656,2 
739,9 
791,9 
785.4 
795,9 
796,5 
705,9 
618.9 
435.1 

371.4 
313.3 
350,3 
2/  469,1 

77.7  ■ 

62.3 

68.8 

104,3 

138.4 

156.0 

162.7 

162  a 

165^2 
1-74  ,6 
168,1 
145.6 

235.7 
223.2 
232.5 
287.0 
•  299.6 
317.4 
510.4 
321,1 

36Gal 

374.7 
532.9 
282.7 

214.3 
173.2 
171.0 
2/  180.5 

i 

7.1 
7,2 
9.2 
8.3 
6,6 
7.8 
7,8 
7,4" 
5.4"  ■ 

'  3.7 
■  '  '4.3 
"5.4 
2/  5.0 

^  Not  div^tin^uished  £rom  lard  prior  to  December  1940. 
^  Preliminary. 


Government  Rirchases  of 
Pork"~ej.d""Lar~d 

Total  purchases  of  pork  and  lard  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing 1941  (March-December)  amounted  to  243  million  pounds  of  frozen  and  cured 
pork,  230  million  pounds  of  canned  pork,  and  326  million  pounds  of  lard.  In 
addition,  small  quantities  of  beef,  veal,  lamb,  suet,  hog  casings,  and  beef 
bungs  also  have  been  purchased. 

On  a  dressed  weight  basis,  the  1941  purchases  of  pork  were  equivalent 
to  the  products  from  about  4.4  million  hogs,  'while  a  little  over  10  million 
hogs  vrould  be  required  to  produce  the  326  million  pounds  of  lard  p\Archased. 
By  comparison,  the  total  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
during  1941  %ms  46.5  million  head.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there 
is  some  lag  between  the  date  of  purchase  and  the  time  of  delivery,  and  not 
all  of  the  products  ptirchased  in  1941  are  from  the  1941  slaughter  and  meat 
production. 
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Purchases  of  pork  and  lard  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

March  19Ul-January  19U2 


Pork 


Period 

;    Cured  and  : 

Canned ' 

!  Lard 
• 

,      Total  pork 

frozen  ; 

.       and  lard 

;  1.000 

1,000  . 

I'.OOO 

1,000 

1  Qui  ■< 

,  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Montn*  i 

Mar*  •....'..{ 

37.507  • 

37,507 

Apr.   : 

15,006 

31,258 

May  • .  k  ; 

.  ^7.775 

28,117 

64,S12 

l4o,704 

June  •  ] 

^  10,085 

6,604. 

19,442 

36,132 

July  •  i 

[  29,8Uq 

20,U6l  . 

19.068 

69,369 

Aug  .J 

'  ^6,223 

28,861  . 

26,893 

101.978 

Sept  • 

29.^73 

23,882 

21,308 

7^,667 

Oct*   ; 

19,68^ 

^8,523  . 

51,048 

.  119.258 

Nov.   ; 

.  17,986 

37,7^9  • 

37.329 

93.064 

Dec* 

11,^98. 

20,819  . 

17,544 

49,861 

Total  J 

243,030 

230,022  . 

1 

326,209 

799.261 

I9U2  I 

Week  of  ; 

8,275 
4,986 

13.833  ' 
14,522 

13-.  93^ 
12,246 

36,042 
31.75^ 

CATTLE 

Cattle  Prices  ug  Sharply 
from  Early  November 

Cattle  prices  advanced  sharply  during  most  of  November  and  December* 
Prices  of  the  upper  grades  of  slaughter  steers  weekend  a  little  in  the  first 
week  of  January.    They  have  strengthened  again  since  then,  hqwever,  and  are 
now  around  $2,00  higher  than  the  low  level  reached  in  late  October  and  early 
November,    Prices  of  most  weights  and  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  are  now 
higher  than  in  mid-January  19^1,  "but  prices  of  choice  and  prime  grade  steers 
are  still  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.    The  average  price  of  Good  grade 
beef  steers  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended  January  10  was  $12,75,  compared 
with  about  $11,00  in  early  October  arid  $12,20  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
*^  19^1* 

Although  there  has  been  some  widening  of  the  spread  between  prices  of 
the  different  grades  of  slaughter  steers  during  the  past  2  months,  prices 
of  slaughter  cows  and  veal  calves  have  risen  sharply.    In  early  January  the 
average  price  of  Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago  advanced  to  $9, 75,  while  Good  and 
Choice  grade  veal  calves  have  risen  to  around  $15*00.    These  are  the  highest 
levels  reached  since  1929*    Supplies  of  these  c3 asses  of  livestock  have  been 
small  relative  to  supplies  of  other  slaughter  cattle  during  recent  months. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  also  have  risen  since  mid-November,  but  they 
are  now  lower  relative  to  prices  of  fat  cattle  than  they  were  last  summer. 
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The  average  price  of  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  in  early  January  was  $10.35» 
about  the  same  as  a  month  earlier,  "but  65  cents  higher  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding week  of  19^1. 

■    .  * 

Cattle  Slaiighter  Increased 
in  December 

Marketings  of  slaughter  cattle  increased  fairly  sharply  in  December, 
whereas  they  generally  decrease  during  the  late  fall  and  winter.    The  number 
of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during  the  month  totaled 
1,00^+, 000  head,  7  percent  more  than  in  November  and  1?  percent  more  than  in 
December  19^.    Inspected  cattle  slaughter  for  the  entire  year  totaled  10.9 
million  head,  12  percent  more  than  in  19^  and  the  third  largest  commercial 
cattle  slaughter  on  record.    The  number  of  cattle  fed  during  the  19^0-Ul 
feeding  season  was  the  largest  in  several  years,  and  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  19^1  cattle  slaughter  over  that  of  IS^K)  was  in  grain-fed  cattle. 
As  a  result  of  the  large  n\imber  of  well-finished  cattle  marketed  in  19^1 1 
average  live  and  dressed  weights  were  the  heaviest  in  many  years* 

The  number  of  cg^ves  slaughtered  under  Federpl  inspection  in  19^1 
totaled  5*5  million  head.    This  was  only  2  percent  more  than  in  19^« 

LAMBS  ■  . 

Lamb  Prices  Advance  Sharply 

in  Recent. Weeks  .  ^  ,  . 

* 

The  trend  in  lamb  prices  during  the  past  2  months  has  been  sharply 
upward.  In  early  January  the  average  price  of  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago 
reached  $12.75i  $1.65  higher  than  in  mid-November,  and  $2.75  higher  than  in 

early  January  last  year.  "  .  , 

■  \  *  ■ 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  lambs  in  19^1  was  arotind 
$1.50  higher  than  the  $2.15  average  for  19^.    This  increase  was  due  largely 
to  the  marked  improvement  in  consumer  demand  for  meats  in  19^1  over  19^0  and 
to  the  higher  prices  for  wool.    Further  improvement  in  consumer  demand  con- 
ditions is  expected  in  19^2,  but  recently  established  ceiling  prices  for  wool 
will  limit  further  advances  in  this  factor  affecting  lamb  prices. 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter 
Increas ed  in  December 

Marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  for  slaughter  increased  sharply  in 
December,  reflecting  a  heavy  movement  of  lambs  from  feed  lots  and  wheat 
pastures.    Slaughter  under  Federal  infection  during  the  month  totaled 
l,571tOOO  head,  10  percent  more  than  in  November  and  11  percent  more  than  in 
December  19^0.    The  December  slaughter  raised  the  total  for  the  year  to  18.1 
million  head,  k  percent  more  than  in  19^0,  and  the  largest  annual  sla\ighter 
under  Federal  inspection  on  record. 
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CASH  INCOME  AND  PRICES  EECSI7SD  BY  FAEimS  FOR  J-ffiAT  ANIMALS 

Prices  of  all  livestock  advanced  from  mid-November  to  mid-December, 
raising  the  index  of  pticea  received  "by  farmers  for  meat  animals  from  I5I  to 
160  percent  of  the  1909"!'+  average.    McTketrn^^s  of  cattle,  hogs,  end  lambs 
also  were. larger  in  Degeaber  tlian  a  aonth  esjlier,  and  total  cash  farm  income 
from  meat,  animals  undoubtsdly  wa.-  8ub>:tantic>lly  larger  than  in  November,  when 
it  amoimted  to  appro ximatv-.ly  3^9  million  dollars.    The  total  cash  farm  income 
from  meat  animals  in  l^hl  is  novr  indicated  to  be  a  little  more  than  3*3  billion 
dollars,  compared  with  2tk  billion  dollars  in  19^0  and  the  low  income  of  a 
little  less  than  1,2  billion  dollars  in  1932.    This  will  be  the  largest  amount 
received  by  farmers  from  the  sale  of  meat  animals  since 


Cash  income  and  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals, 
specified  months  and  periods,  19^-W>-^1 


Item 

• 
• 

:    Unit  . 

« 
• 

19U1 

;  Nov,  ; 

Dec,  1 

Jan,«-: 

0ct# 

*  Nov..  Dec. 

•  • 

United  States  average  price 

• 

received  by  farmers  for: 

;Dol.  per, 

i  5.39 

5.59 

8.92  10.08 

9.66  10.21 

n 

;  7/43 

2.73 

9. 18 

8.85  9.33 

N 

1  8.gl 

9.01 

10.29 

11. lU 

10.79  11.22 

II 

1  3.S6 

3^93 

I1.8U 

5o0U 

3.0k  5.15 

.  n 

5    7. S3 

7.8S 

9.17 

9.66 

9.^  9.86 

Index  of  prices  received  by 

farmers  foT  all  meat  animals 

;  1/  : 

1  107 

111 

1)45 

157 

151  160 

Cash  farm  income  from  meat 

• 

• 

!  2,202 

225 

2,969 

377 

2/329 

1/  Base  period  August  1909-July  1914  -  100.    2/  Preliminary, 


REVISED  GOALS  i'OR  I9U2  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

Revised  goals  for  agricultural  production  in  19^2  were  announced  in 
mid-January  by  the  Secretaxy  of  Agriculture.    Because  of  this  country's  en- 
trance into  active  warfare,  the  new  gaals  are  substantially  larger  than  the 
record  output  called  for  in  the  original  goals  announced  last  fall»  Although 
farmers  have  responded  well  to  the  nation's  war  effort  and  have  already  indi- 
cated that  they  planned  to  equal  or  exceed  the  production  called  for  in 
September,  diff icxilties  in  reaching  the  large  19^2  production  are  well  recog- 
nized by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    But  through  management  of  its  programs 
and  through  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  the  Department  has 
stated  that  it  will  give  all  possible  aid  to  farmers  in  order  that  the  goals 
may  be  reached.    For  some  commodities  an  important  part  of  this  aid  will  be  in 
the  form  of  support  to  prices  at  a  minimum  .Vevel  of  85  percent  of  parity 
through  June  30,  19^3*    This  support  is  assured  by  law,  but  it  applies  only  to 
the  commodities  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  it  necessary  to 
encourage  increased  production*  l/ 


1/  Public  law  147,  77th  Congress,  approved  July  1, 


I9U2  (k).5l  for  Hogs  .  ,.  ,-.«.,;:'  '•. 

The  revised  I9U2  goal  for  hogs  calls  for  a  total  United  States  slaughter 
of  83  million  head,  coinpared  with  the  September  goal  of  79«3  million  head  and 
the  estimated  total  of  72,5  million  head  in  19^1.    The  new  goal  figiire  is  ahout 
the  slaU;i5hter  rhat  is  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  indicated  increase  in  hog 
product-ion  during  the. past  fall  and  in  19^2.    However,  because  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  inroo-^ts  of  certain  fats  and  oils  from  Pacific  sources,  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  as  large  a  total  production  of  lard  from  this  indicated 
slaughter' as  possible* 

Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  encouraged  farmers  to  increase 
their  hog  production  during  the  past  year,  support  of  hog  prices  is  assured 
through  June  19^3  at  85  percent  of  parity.    In  December  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  hogs  was  $10.20,  9^  percent  of  parity  and  about  $1»35 
above  the  85-percent-of-parity  level. 

Cattle  and  Calves 

No  increase  in  cattle  production  :is  called  for  by  the  19^2  goals,  but 
an  increase  in  marketings  for  slaughter  is  r.ecommended*    Cattle  numbers  have 
been  increasing  since  193^»  '^.nd  herds  l.ave  now  been  built  up  to  the  point  at 
which  slaughter  can  be  increased  materially  without  causing  a  reduction  in 
breeding  stock.    The  total  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  in  19^^-1  was 
about  l,h  million  head  larger  than  in  19^0.    But  numbers  probably  increased 
about  2  million  head  during  the  year,  raising  the  total  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the  beginning  of  19'+2  close  to  the  peak  number 
reached  in  193^*    With  consumer  demand  for  meats  expect-ed  to  be  strong  in  19^2, 
it  is  recommanded  that  total  marketings  of  cattle  and.  calves  for  slaughter  be 
increased  to  about  28  million  head  in  ?.9^2,  about  2.5  million  head  more  than 
the  total  19^-1  slaughter..  A  total  slaughter  of  this  size  would  prevent  a 
further  expansion  in  cattle,  numbers,  and  this  would  improve  the  long-time 
economic  position  of  the  cattle  industry, 

Because  of  the  prospective  strong  demand  for  mea.ts  this  year,  marketings 
for  slaughter  can  be  increased  by  the  amount  indicated  without  having  much  of 
a  depressing  effect  upon  cattle  prices.    But  if  cattle  numbers  and  beef  pro- 
ducing capacity  continue  to  expand  for  another  year  or  so,  marketings  for 
slaughter  would  increase  greatly,  particularly  once  the  downward  trend  in 
cattle  numbers  again  gets  ixnder  way.    If  at  that  time  consumer  demand  is  not 
30  strong  as  it  will  be  in  19^2,  very  low  cattle  prices  could  hardly  be  avoided. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Sheep  and  lamb  production  has  increased  moderately  over  a  period  of  the 
past  several  years,  and  barring  unfavorable  weather  conditions  this  year,  some 
further  increase  is  likely  in  19^^2,    The  19^1  lejnb  crop  was  the  largest  on 
record,  about  5  percent  larger  than  the  19^0  crop.    The  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  on  feed  January  1  also  was  about  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier* 
A  strong  tendency  to  increase  breeding  stock  in  the  Western  Sheep  States  has 
been  reported.    The .Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
encourage  increased  production  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  19^2,  and  hence  no  price 
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support  is  required.    However,  lam"b  prices  have  been  fairly  high  during  the 
past  year,  and  they  are  expected  to  continue  at  a  relatively  high  level  in 
19^2,  even  though  slaughter  supplies  may  be  moderately  larger  than  in  19^1, 

19^2  Goal  for  Corn  and  Other  Crops 

In  order  to  provide  aiaple  siq^plies  of  grain  for  continuing  the  ex^ 
pansion  of  output  of  livestock  products,  the  goal  for  corn  acreage  has  been 
raised  from  the  September  figure  of  87»5"-90.0  million  acres  to  92.5~95»0 
million  acres.    This  is  an  increase  of  8  percent  over  the  87»2  million  acres 
planted  in  19^1.    The  19^1  corn  crop  totaled  2,673  million  bushels,  and  this 
together  with  the  October  1  carry-^ver,  including  stocks  in  the  SIver-normal 
Granary  totaling  6U6  million  bushelst  will  provide  ample  supplies  of  corn  for 
feeding  livestock  in  19^2.    Plans  also  are  under  way  to  release  Government-owned 
wheat  for  feeding  at  prices  comparable  with  corn  prices.    With  average  growing 
conditions  next  year,  the  19^2  crop  is  expected  to  be  large  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  livestock  producers  in  the  19^2-U3  feeding  season. 

The  revised  19^2  goal  places  particular  emphasis  upon  the  production  of 
oil-bearing  crops  in  order  to  offset  the  probable  sharp  reduction  in  imports 
of  such  products  as  coconut  oil,  copra,  tung  oil,  etc.    The  revised  acreage 
goal  for  soybeans  is  5^  percent  greater  than  the  19^1  acreage;  the  goal  for 
flaxseed  has  been  raised  19  percent,  and  that  for  peanuts  155  percent  over  the 
19^1  acreages. 

Meat  Supplies  in  19^2 

Total  meat  production  in  the  calendar  year  19^2  is  expected  to  reach 
a  total  of  approximately  21  billion  pounds,  about  8  percent  more  than  in  19^1 
and  much  the  largest  output  on  record.    This  quantity  of  meats  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  probable  lend-lease  requirements  for  meats  in  19^2  and  to 
provide  a  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States  as  large  as  in  19^1  and 
larger  than  in  any  other  year  since  I92U,    Because  of  the  sharp  increase  in 
hog  production  now  under  way,  supplies  of  pork  for  domestic  consumption  can 
be  maintained  at  about  the  level  of  the  past  2  years.    Per  capita  oonsuarption 
of  beef  and  veal  also  will  be  several  pounds  heavier  than  in  most  recent  years. 
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Production  and  per  capita  consumption  of  meats  and  lard, 
averages  1925-29,  I936-I+O,  annual  1939-I+2 


1^  :  1925-29:1936-^0:    ^333  :  ^^^^    :  19U1 

 ;  average  {^average;  :  :  1/ 

:Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
! pounds    pounds    pounds    pounds  pounds 
Production  : 

Beef  end  veal  :     7,270      8.112      7,962      8,177  9.198 

Lamb  and  mutton  :        6^+3         877         876         878  928 

Pork  ;    8.^0     8.161     8.627     9.920  9.570 

All  meats  :  l6,393    17,150   17.^^5    18,975  19,696 

Lard  :     2,285      1,820     1,998      2.297  2,300 

; Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 
Per  capita  consumption  : 

Beef  and  veal   :  62.3  63.5  61.S  62.5  7O.8 

Lamb  and  mutton  :  6.7  6,7  6,6  7.O 

Pork  ;  68.2  61.3  6U.U  72.5  70.2 

All  meats  :  135.9  I31.5  I32.9  lUl.b  .  1^8. 0 

iard  :  12.8  11. 9  12.^  1U.7 


ly  Preliminary  ir,dicrtion, '  "based  largely  upon  production  under  Federal 
insioection;  July  1  T)ot)ulation  estimated  at  133*0  million.    Official  esti- 
mates of  meat  production  end  consumption  for  19^1  will  be  released  later 
this  year, 

OUTLOOK  -  HO&S 

BACKQ-ROUm).-  The  nation's  defense  program  was  an  important  factor 
affecting  the  hog  situation  during  the  past  year.     In  early  19^1 
hog  prices  were  at  a  relatively  low  level,  fnd  the  downward  trend 
in  hog  production  then  under  way  a'^-peared.  likely, to  continue  for 
a  year  or  so  longer.    But  in  March,  ^ourchasing ,  of  pork  and  lard 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  begun,  end  in  April  farmers  were 
urged  to  expand  hog  loroduction  by  feeding  hogs  to  heavier  weights 
and  by  increasing  their  19^1  fall  crop.     Stimulated  by  improving 
demand,  Government  "ourchases  of  pork  and  lard,  and  a  moderate  re- 
duction in  marketings,  hog  prices  advanced  steadily  during  the 
first  9  months  of  the  year.     In  September,  estimates  of  the  pro- 
duction and  nrrketings  of  agricultural  -oroducts  needed  in  19^2 
in  order  to  meet  increased  domestic  and  foreign  requirements  were 
prepared,    Tlie?e  goals  called  for  cn  increase  of  about  I3  percent 
in  the  19^+1  fall  rig  crop  and  an  increase  of  something  like  15 
percent  increase  in  the  spring  crop  of  19^2, 

Hog  producers  have  responded  well  to  the  nation's  defense  program. 
The  December  -nig  crop  re-oort  released  recently  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  the  19*+!  fall  pig  crop  to  have  been  about  18  percent  larger  than  the 
19^0  fall  crop,  and  breeding  intentions  for  the  I9U2  spring  crop  point  to  an 
increase  of  28  -oercent  over  the  number  of  sows  farrowed  last  STDring.  These 
increases  will  be  reflected  in  materially  increased  supplies  of  hogs  for 


/ 
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market  in  the  coming  summer,  f rll,  and  winter.    With  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific,  an  increase  in -hog  production  larger  than  that  called 
for  "by  the  September  goals  is  needed. 

I9U1  Pig  Crop  Second  Largest 
on  Record  . 

The  combined  19'+1  spring  and  fall  Tjig  crops  totaled  slightly  more 
than  85  million  head,  a  little  over  5  million  head  greater  than  the  19^0 
crop  but  2  million  head  less  than  the  record  1939  crop.    All  of  the  in- 
crease was  in  the  number  of  pigs  raised  during  the  fall  season,  which 
totaled  35*6  million  head  and  was  the  largest  fall  crop  on  record.    As  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  the  19Ul.fall  pig  crop  was  larger  than 
the  large  1939  crop  in  the  North  Central  States  (Corn  Belt),  but  in  most 
States  outside  the  Corn  Belt  it  was  smaller.    However,  it  was  larger  than 
the  pre-drought  (192^33)  average  in  all  tegions.    Hog  production  in  the 
Western  Corn'Belt  was  below  the  pre-drought . level  from  193^  to  19^0. 

Fall  pig  crop  by  regions,  192^+^33  average,  1939--^1 


Region            :  :  1939      •  19^      •  19^1  -.percentage 
 ;  c^vex  c^e  ,  ^                                         ;  of  19^ 

:  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Percent 

1 orth  Central  States: 

East   :  7,6lU  10,653  10,^61  11.567  111 

West   ;  10.560  IQ.^93  9.^78  12.3^2  130 

Total  .^.  :  lS,17i+  20,Sl+6  19,939  23,929  120 

Other  regions:  : 

North  Atlantic  .:  jkj  9I+3  790  805  102 

South  Atlantic  2,26o  3,329  2,912  2,995  103 

South  Central  ..:  h,lkO  6,797  5,0^8  6,0^7  120 

West   .      1.286  1,799  1.58U  1.80^  11^ 

Total  . ;  8.1433  127868  10.33^  11.  651  113 

United  States  total  :  26,607  33,71^  30,273  35,580  US 


Laxge  12^:* 2  Spring  Crpp 
in  I-/Q  rxect , 

According  to  breeding  intentions  reported  by  farmers  in  the  December 
pig  survey,  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  19^2  spring  season  will  total 
9,97'+, 000  head,  28  percent  more  than  in  19^1.    If  this  increase  materializes, 
and  if  the  number  of  pigs  saved  rier  litter  shotLld  equal  the  average  of  the 
past  5  years,  the  19^2  spring  pig  crop  will  total  about  62  million  head. 
This  would  be  much  the  largest  spring  pig  crop  on  record. 

Although  over  half  of  the  exp"<,ted  increase  in  the  number  of  sows  to 
farrow  next  spring  is  in  the  'v/estern  Corn  Belt,  the  number  of  spring  pigs 
raised  in  that  area  may  be  only  a  little  larger  than  the  average  number 
raised  in  years  prior  to  the  193^  droxight.    The  19^2  spring  -oig  crop  in  the 
Eastern  Corn  Belt  and  other  regions  will  be  much  larger  than  this  average, 
however. 
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The  average  mamlDer  of  pigs  saved  -oer  litter  has  increased  materially 
during  the  past  15  years,  and  for  this  reason  the  I9I+2  spring  pig  crop  prob- 
ably will  be  larger  relative  to  the  192M-33  average  than  is  indicated  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Sows  farrowed  during  the  spring  seasbh,  by  regions, 
I92U-33  average,  1939-^2 


Region 


North  Central  Sta.tes 


I92U-33 
average 


1939 


I9I+O 


19^1 


I9U2 
ll 


:  19U2  as 
tpercentagf 
;  of  19^1 


Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands  Percent 


1.952 
!  5,295 

7.2^^7 

Other  regions: 

North  Atlantic  122 

South  Atlantic 

U5I1 

South  Central  . .  J  S92 

1,780 

United  States  total  1 

9.027 

2.213 

6,221 

156 
653 
1.306 

8  ,,692 


2.303 

3J21 
6.09^. 

ih^ 

575 
1,083 

27W 


2.157 
J.ioi 
5,s^ 

118 

519 

959 
.-iiL 


2.576 


119 

112. 


1.907 
7.770 


81 


IU2 
63I+ 

1,299 
418 


128 

120 
122 
135 


9,97 


128 


ly  Indicated  on  the  basis  of  breeding  intentions  reported  by  farmers  in  the 
December  "oig  survey. 

Slaughter  Supplies  of  Hogs  in  19^2 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  increases  in  the  number  of  pigs  raised  and 
in  marketings  during  the  pest  3  months,  it  now  appears  likely  that  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during  the  calendar  year 
19^2  will  reach  a  total  of  around  5^  million  head.    This  compares  with  46.5 
million  head  during  19^1  and  the  previous  record  of  53*3  million  head 
slaughtered  in  I923.    The  19^1  spring  Dig  crop  was  estimated  to  have  been 
about  the  same  size  as  the  19^0  crop.    But  marketings  during  the  rjast  fall 
were  considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier;  inspected  slaughter  during 
the  3  months"  October-December  totaled  8.bout  I.5  million  head  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  19^0.    Hence  it  appeers  probable  that  the  num- 
ber of  "Digs  marketed  during  the  late  winter  and  spring  (January-April)  will 
be  larger  than  in  those  months  last  yeax. 


Pall  pigs  are  marketed  in  greatest  volume  during  the  late  spring  and 
summer  (May-September) .    V^th  the  194l  fall  crop  18  percent  larger  than  that 
of  last  year,  and  with  marketings  of  packing  sows  also  likely  to  be  large 
next  summer,  insT^ected  slaughter  during  these  5  months  may  exceed  that  of  a 
year  earlier  by  about  3  million  head.    An  inspected  slaughter  of  approxi- 
mately 51  to  52  million  head  now  appears  probable  for  the  1941-42  marketing 
year  (October-September),    Because  of  the  indicated  28  percent  increase  in 
the  1942  spring  pig  crop,  market  supplies  of  hogs  next  fall  and  winter  will 
be  exceptionally  large,  probably  much  the  largest  on  record  for  those  months. 
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Outlook  for  Hps  Prices  In  19^2 

Altho-ugh  hog  marketings  in  19'+2  are  now  eroected  to  "be  considerably 
larger  than  were  indicated  last  fall,  the  outlook  for  hog  producers  continues 
favorable.    Because  of  the  war  program,  domestic  demand  for  meats  will  be 
stronger  this  year  than  last  and  the  strongest  in  many  years.    In  addition, 
•lend-lease  purchases  of  pork  and  lard  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
be  made  in  greater  volume  than  in  19^1 1  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  when  slaughter  will  be  exceptionally  large.    These  two  factors  are 
expected  to  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  marketings  upon 
hog  prices,  and  with  record  large  marketings,  cash  farm  income  from  hogs  in 
19^2  probably  will  be  the  largest  in  over  20  years. 

OUTLOOK  -  CATTLE 

BACKGROUIID.-  Marketings  of  feeder  cattle  ordinarily  increase 
shar-oly  in  the  late  suinmer  and  fall  months,  with  the  seasonal 
reduction  in  supplies  of  pasture  and  range  forage.    Large  num- 
bers of  these  cattle  are  purchased  by  Corn  Belt  feeders  for 
fattening  on  grain  during  the  winter  end  spring  months.  Cattle 
feeding  in  the  Corn  Belt  v;as  reduced  sharply  as  a  result  of  the 
193^  snd  193^  droughts,  but  it  has  increased  greatly  during  the 
past  few  years.    Range  feed  conditions  were  exceptionally  favor- 
able during  19^1 t         this  delayed  the  market  movement  of  feeder 
cattle  from  the  Western  States  during  the  past  fall. 

Cattle  Feeding  Situation 

Cattle  feeding  operations  will  not  be  reduced  as  sharply  in  the  19^1-^2 
feeding  season  as  appeared  likely  last  fall,  according  to  information  released 
recently  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.    The  number  of  cattle  on  feed 
in  the  Corn  Belt  on  January  1  is  indicated  to  have  been  only  about  3  percent 
smaller  than  on  that  date  last  year;  for  the  country  as  a  whole  it  probably 
was  as  large  as  the  number  on  feed  at  the  beginning  of  any  year  except  last. 

Practically  all  of  the  decrease  in  cattle  feeding  this  year  from  last 
will  be  in  the  five  Eastern  ?nd  in  the  three  Central  Corn  Belt  States,  but 
sharply  expanded  feeding  operations  in  the  three  Western  Corn  Belt  States 
will  largely  offset  these  decreases.    The  distribution  of  cattle  feeding 
among  the  three  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt  this  year  is  more  like  that  of  the 
pre-dro\ight  years  than  in  any  year  since  193^«    The  total  nmber  of  cattle 
on  feed  in  the  V/estern  States  on  January  1  was  little  changed  from  a  year 
earlier,  but  some  decrease  in  the  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  feeding  area  is 
reported. 

The  movement  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into- the  Corn  Belt  during 
the  late  suramer  and  early  fell  (July-October)  was  about  20  percent  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.    However,  a  considerable  -oart  of  this  reduction  was  off- 
set by  the  larger  movement  during  November  and  December.    The  December  move- 
ment this  year  was  unusually  large.    Inspected  shipments  from  markets  were 
nearly  two-thirds  larger  than  in  December  19^0,  and  were  the  largest  for  the 
month  in  nearly  20  years.    For  the  6-month  period,  July-December,  inspected 
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sMpments  to  the  Corn  Belt  totaled  alDout  10  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  they  were  larger  thai}  in  most  years  of  the  past  decade.  A 
marked  increase  in  direct  shipments  into  the  Corn  Belt  during  December,  com- 
pared with  other  years,  also  was  noted.    The  n\imber  shipped  direct  to  the 
seven  Corn  Belt  States  for  which  records  are  avrdlable  W£s  2-1/2  times 
larger  than  in  December  19^0.    For  the  6  months,  July-December,  hov;ever, 
direct  shipments  totaled  about  I9  percent  less  than  in  those  months  of  19^-0. 

Although  shipments  of  feeder  cattle  to  the  Corn  Belt  during  the  last 
6  months  of  19^1  were  materially  smrller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier,  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  feeid  January  1  was  small  b.ecause  of  the 
relatively  large  number  of  long-fed  cattle  still  in  feed  lots  at  the  first 
of  the  year.    This  is  indicated  by  re-oorts  from  Corn  Belt  cattle  feeders 
showing  an  unusually  Inr^e  raropbrtion  of  cattle  on  feed  January  1  to  be 
marketed  in  January  and  February.    The  increased  proportion  intended  for 
January-February  marketings  was  offset  by  a  rather  shaix  decrease  in  the 
proportion  to  be  marketed  after  April,  with  the  r)roportions  for  March  and 
April  about  the  same  this  year  as  last.     If  these  intentions  are  carried 
out,  supplies  of  fed  cattle  will  continue  larger  this  year  until  about 
March. 1  and  then  will  tend  to  fall  pff  relative  to  last  year  and  relative 
to  the  January  and  February  vol\ime  of  this  year. 

Reports  from  cattle  feeders  show  a  smaller  proportion  of  feeder  calves 
and  of  light-weight  steers  and  a  larger  proportion  of  heavy  feeders  in  the 
cattle  on  feed  Jajiuary  1  this  year  than,  were  reported  a  year  ago.    This  dis- 
tribution is  also  shown  by  records  of  shipments  of  stockers  and  feeders  from 
four  leading  markets  during  the  last  i^alf  of  19^1.    Total  shipments  from 
these  markets  were  down  about  1^4-  percent  with  all  the  decrease  in  light  steers 
and  calves.    The  number  of  steers  weighing  over  800  pounds  was  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier,  ,      <  : 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in 
the  Corn  Belt  States  on  January  1  as  a  percientage  of  a  year  . earlier  for  I9U2 
and  for  the  preceding  2  years: 

Number  of  cattle  on  feed  January  1,  as  percentage  of  a  year  earlier,  19^0-^2 


State  ;         19^+0  ]  l^kl  I  19U2 


:        Percent  Percent  ,  Percent 

• 

Ohio  '   :  105  96  93 

Indiana  :  II5   .  98  92 

Illinois   :  110  108       *  90 

Michigan  :  110  100  80 

Wisconsin  :  110  112  92 

Minnesota  :  120  103  9^ 

Iowa   115  120  93 

Missouri  ....   i  125  107  ^6 

South  Dakota'  :  II7  11?  li5 

Nebraska  :  lOU  lOo  110 

Kansas   :   22.  130 

Corn  Belt   :  112  111  97 
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OUTLOOK  -  LAMBS 

BACKGROUND. Lamt  feeding  is  carried  on  mostly  from  NovemlDer  to 
April,  although  feeding  in  other  months  has  increased  in  recent 
years.    About  half  of  the  lambs  are  fed  in  the  Corn  Belt,  "but 
large  numbers  also  are  fed  in  the  Western  States,  particularly 
Colorado,    The  volume  of  lamh  feeding  in  any  year  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  size  of  the  lamb  crop,  the  proportion  of  the 
Western  lamb  crop  reaching  slaughter  weights  before  the  end 
of  the  fall  marketing  season,  and  upon  the  demand  for  feeder 
lambs.    The  lamb  crop  vras  5  percent  larger  than  the  19^ 

crop,  and  the  largest  crop  on  record, 

Lanb"Feeding  Situation 

There  were  about  5  percent  more  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  for  market  on 
January  1  this  year  than  last,  according  to  information  released  recently  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,    The  estimated  number  on  feed  at  the 
beginning  of  I9U2  totaled  6,775*000  head,  compared  with  the  revised  estimate 
of  6,^79,000  head  for  January  1,  I9U1,    It  was  the  largest  total  number  on 
feed  on  January  1  for  any  year  of  record. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  in  the  Com  Belt  was  only  a 
little  lixrg«-r  than  on  January  1,  19^1f  but  it  was  the  largest  number  on 
record  for  that  area.    All  of  the  increase  over  a  year  earlier  was  in  the 
three  States  west  of  the  Missouri  River,    Most  of  the  large  number  of  lambs 
on  feed  in  Kansas  were  being  fattened  on  wheat  pastures.    In  Nebraska 
numbers  were  larger  this  year  than  last  in  all  important  feeding  areas, 
with  the  Scottsbluff  area  up  about  70,000  head.    The  largest  decreases  from 
a  year  earlier  among  the  Corn  Belt  States  were  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Ohio, 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  in  the  Western  States  on 
January  1  was  9  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  with  a  sharp  increase 
in  feeding  operations  in  Colorado  and  a  moderate  increase  in  Utah  and 
Washington  more  than  offsetting  reductions  in  several  other  States, 

The  early  part  of  the  current  lamb  feeding  season  was  unfavorable 
over  much  of  the  Corn  Belt  because  of  excessive  rains.    Lambs  did  not  make 
good  gains,  and  death  losses  were  rather  large.    However,  from  mid-November 
through  December,  weather  conditions  wore  quite  favorable.    Heavy  snows  and 
low  tcEipcratures  in  late  Docenber  and  early  January  forced  a  considerable 
movement  of  lambs  from  wheat  pastures,  these  going  both  to  market  and  to 
commercial  feed  yards.    The  feeding  season  in  the  Western  States  has  been 
mostly  favorable. 

The  estimated  number  of  lambs  on  feed  January  1,  19^2  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table,  with  revised  estimates  for  the  years  193!5~^1» 
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Sheep  and  lejnbs  on  food  ifanuAry  1,  lay  regions,  1935-^2 


Year 


1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 

1939 
19^0 
19^1 
19U2 


Com 
Bolt 


Thousands 

3.370 
3,262 

2,793 
3,281 
3,201 

3,159 

3,681 
3,727 


Western 
Statos 


Thousands 

2,2^9 
2,389 
2,75^ 
2,765 
2,639 
2,6U2 

2,7^ 
3,003 


Now  '  Total 

York  :United  States 


Thousands 

■  50 
50 
50 

^5 

ho 


Thousands 

5.669 
5.701 

5.597 

6.091 

5,885 
5,8^1 
6,^79 
6,775 


Slaughter  Supplies  and  Prices  of  Lambs 


There  is  a  fairly  close  relationship  "between  the  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  on  feed  January  1  and  marketings  for  slaughter  during  the  h  months 
January-April,    Hence  it  is  probable  that  slaughter  supplies  during  the 
next  few  months  will  be  moderately  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    The  trend 
in  lamb  prices  during  this  period  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  monthly  distribution  of  marketings.    However,  consumer  demand  conditions 
have  improved  materially  since  early  19^1.  and  lamb  prices  are  expected  to 
continue  at  a  relatively  high  level  during  the  next  few  months, 

WOOL  SUI^mARY  2/ 

Cash  income  received  by  farmers  and  ranchers  for  the  sale  of  wool  in 
19^2  probably  will  bo  as  large  as  the  19U1  income,  if  not  larger.    The  I9I+I 
income,  tentatively  estimated  at  lU-3  million  dollars,  was  the  second  largest 
on  record,  and  was  surpassed  only  by  the  1918  income  of  1U7  million  dollars. 
Prices  received  by  famors  in  19^1  were  considerably  higher  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  decade.    The  higher  prices  were  chiefly  the  result  of  the 
narked  increase  in  mill  consiinption  of  wool  in  the  United  States, 

Temporary  ceiling  prices  now  in  effect  for  raw  wool  licit  maximun 
prices  to  the  hi^est  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  period  October  1- 
December  6,  19^1#    For  most  raw  wools  the  ceiling  prices  are  higher  than  at 
any  time  since  early  I929,    Sales  reported  at  Boston  in  December  were  at 
the  maximum  prices  permitted  under  present  regulations. 

Mill  consumption  of  wool  in  the  first  qtiarter  of  19I+2  will  be  limited 
to  80  percent  of  the  rate  which  prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  19U1  under 
the  wool  conservation  program  recently  announced  by  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,    However,  consumption  v/as  at  a  record  level  in  19^1,  aJid  the 
19^2  consumption  probably  will  be  much  larger  than  consumption  in  most 
recent  years.    Prospective  largo  military  requirements  will  be  met  in  full, 
so  that  the  reduction  will  be  attained  by  res  trie  tAn^j  consumption  for 


2/  From  the  January  I9U2  issue  of  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation, 
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civilian  uses  to  ^+0  or  50  percent  of  tSie  quantity  used  in  the  19^1  period. 
The  conservation  program  was  considered  necessary  in  view  of  the  difficulty 
of  importing  large  quantities  of  wool  under  wartime  shipping  conditions. 

Mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  declined  seasonally  in  Novem'ber 
from  the  record  rate  maintained  in  Septom'boar  'and  Octolser,  l)ut  with  this 
exception  the  Novem'ber  rate  was  higher  than  in  any  previous  month.  Con- 
sumption on  a  greasy  shorn  and  pulled  "basis  totaled  B^l  million  pounds  in 
the  first  11  months  of  I9U1  compared  with  570  million  pounds  in  the  same 
months  of  19^0, 

Imports  of  wool  into  the  United  States  were  at  a  record  level  in 
19^1,  and  supplies  of  wool  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  19^1  were 
considerably  larger  than  in  most  recent  years.    In  addition,  from  January 
through  November  Australian  wool  was  imported  as  a  strategic  reserve  by 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation, 
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Livestock:    Marketings  and  slaughter  statistics,  "by  species, 
Decem"ber  l^^+l  with  comparisons 


Item 


Uhit 


Cattle  and  calves  -  ;  : 

Number  slaughtered  under            •  ' 

Federal  inspection:              .    :  Thou- 

Steers  :  sdnds 

Cows  and  heifers  •  :  " 

All  cattle  :  " 

Percent  cows  and  heifers  .    :  Per- 

are  of  total  cattle  :  cent 

Calves   Thou- 

:  sends. 

»                      ■                 .  ■ 

Average  live  weight:  : 

Cattle  •*««.•  :  Pb^Inds 

Calves   .:  " 

Total' dressed  weight;                 :  Million 

Cattle  ••••  '  :  pounds 

Calves  :  *    "  • 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  to    :  Thou- 
sev'en  Corn.  Belt  States  ij         : '  sands 

Hogs  -                     '                     :  • 

Nximber  slaughtered  under            :  Thou- 

Federal  inspection  :  sands 

Average  live  weight   ;  Pounds 

Percent  packing  sows  are  of  : 

all  purchases  at  seven  marketsrPercent 
Total  production'  under  '  : 

Federal  inspection:                   ;  Million 

Pork  .:  pounds 

Lard  2/  ..: 

Average  yield  per  hog:-  : 

Pork'  :  Pounds 

Lard  :  " 

Sheep  and  lambs  -                     '     :  •  , 

Number • slaughtered  under            :  Thou- 

Federal  inspection  ;....:  sands 

Average  live  weight   j' Pounds 

Total  dressed  weight:  :Mil.  lb. 

Shipments  of  feeder  lambs  to      :'  Thou- 

seven  Corn  Belt  States  l/....;:  sands 

^otal  dressed  weight  of  live-        :  • 
stock  slaughtered  under      _       '  : 

Federal  inspection  i  ........: 


Annual; 
total: 
1939  :  1 


19^ 


Dec:  Nov.  :  Dec. 


U,588  U,U97  U,9g6  370  Ul6 
U,UU6  U,021  U.UsU  459  Ugi 
9,UU6   g,899   9,91+1     858      9I+1  i,ooU- 


.  ^7.1 

1+5.2 

1+5.2 

53.5 

51.2 

5,261+- 

■l+,922 

5,005 

^37 

1+76 

1+57 

91+3 

9I+I 

959 

939 
J  J  J 

960 

191 

191 

196 

197 

210 

U,803 

i+,5i+8 

5.212 

1+23 

1+81 

559 

522 

550 

1+6 

55 

. 2,093 

1.9^6 

1.702 

90 

27U 

189 

1+1.368 

^^.335 

1+0,753 

6,063 

1+.561 

5.767 

235 

233 

2I+1 

228 

233 

13 

7 

8 

•  7 

5.552 

5,gU3' 

5.563 

772 

607 

1,272 

l,3'+5 

1.336 

182 

II+2 

13I+.2 

131.8 

136.5 

127.3 

133.0 

'  30.7 

30.1+ 

32.9 

30.0 

31.1 

17.2U1 

15.935 

16,55^ 

1,1+16 

1,1+21+ 

1.571' 

•86 

86 

88 

90 

U 

691+ 

61+3 

681+ 

59 

57 

3.102 

3.221 

3.055 

109 

193 

122 

13.353 

13,1+01  13,838 

1.550 

1.39^ 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  'Nebraska. 
2j  Including  rendered  pork  fat.  . 


Michigan, 
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Liyestocfc  prices  per  100-  ppunds  (except  where  noted)  t>y  species, 
Decejnber  19^1»  with  comparisons 


Item 


:  annual:  192l<-: 
:a«Bage:29  av, : 


Dec. 


1939  *  !  Oct.  •  Nov.  ;  Dec. 


Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.      Dol.  Dol. 


Cattle  and  calves  -  : 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first: 
hands  at  Chicago:     .  : 

Choice  and  Prime  *..:  11.8.6 

.  Good  ,  ..:  10. H8 

Mediiim  :  S,Sk 

Cojnmon  •  .......»....:  7.51 

10.43 


All  grades  •.....«•: 

Good  grade  cows  at  Chi cage  ~  : 
Vealers,  Good  and  Choice  at  : 

Chi  cage   : 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  : 
Kansas  City  •....•.•........: 

Average  price  paid  "by  packers: 

All  cattle  •..: 

Steers  «*  .  ^.: 

Calves  .......: 

Hogs  -  : 
Average  market  price  at  : 
Chi  cago :  : 


7.22 


13. 8U 

11.97 
,10.39 

8.76 
11.09 

7.92 


10.50 

7.17 

9.5.9 
6.72 


13,92  11.88 
U.86  11.36 
9.62  10,32 


.7.83 
11.85 
7.25 


8.6U 

11*55 
8.bl 


11-95 

11.24 
10.22 

g.85 
11. UO 

'8.0^ 


Sows  

All  purchases   

Average  price  paid  "by 


Average  price  No.  3  Yellow 

corn  at  Chicago   • 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  at 

Chi  cago  4/  «.,.... 

Sh^ep  _and  _lambs  - 
"""Slaughter  l?unbs,  Good  and 
Choice  grade  at  Chicago 
Feeder  lambs,  Good  and 

Choice  grade, at  Omaha  ....4 
Xwes,  Good  and  Choice  grade 

at  Chi  cago  

Average  price  paid  by 
packers  for  sheep  and  lambs:  8,7U 
Index  retail  meat  prices  ^ ••l  82,4 
Index  no nagri cultural  : 
employees  compensation  6/,.,:106.^ 


12.99 
99.2 


8.30  8.63 
78.8^  ■  ' 83.7 


10.35 
97.1 


10.05 
9^.9 


2/    103.5  ,llU.l    I3U.U  136.1 


13.1+2 

12.1+1 
11.01+ 

9.17 
12.57 

8.61 


10.61 

;12.2l+ 

9.91 

10.56 

.13.1+1 

12.28 

12.65 

8.55 1/9.01+ 

7.96 

,  .S.76" 

".9«'53; 

.  !9.3^ 

10.1+6 

7*95 

2/ 

8.50 

-  8.01+ 

•  ^, 
.  9.81+ 

7.52 

8. 98 
8.08 

.  7.97' 
IQ.U5 

8.09 

9.01 
10.87 . 
10.61+ 

8.7^ 
10.72 
9.32 

5. 80 
5.31 
5.71 

.  2/ 
.  9.70 

5.1+'"> 

il.6l+- 
5.38 

.  6.37, 
,,5.53. 
6.27 

10.63 

9.65 
10,1+1 

10.22 

9.77 
10.16 

10.75 
9.89 
10.65 

5.67 

:  9.66 

5.32 

6.11 

10.39 

10.11+ 

62,9 

;11.1+ 

56.3  . 

61,5 

69.5 

70.7 

75.9 

9.1 

.88.2 

9.6  ' 

10.2 

15.0 

11+.1+ 

ll+.O 

9.73 

,  1I+.0I+ 

8.87 

"5.1+3' 

11.63 

11.32 

12.16 

6.53 

■13.03 

8.15_ 

..S,57. 

10.88 

11.3^ 

11.25 

1+,18 

■ .  6.1+5 

•  i+.08 

1+.39 

5.1^ 

5.31 

6.07 

95.5 


ij  1925-29  average;  not  available  prior  to  1925* 
2j  Not  available 
3/  Cents  per  bushel 

4/  Nximber  of  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  po\inds  of  live  hogs. 
5/  B.L.S.,  19214-29  *  100 
6/  B.A.E., 
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